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are welcome to the butts, sir/ and laid both her hands about his
neck, and stayed a good space, and so most graciously departed;
and in her Privy Chamber after, amongst her ladies, said, 'she
was sorry she knew him no sooner.'

Preachers who overstepped discretion sometimes found
themselves sharply pulled up. Nowell, Dean of St Paul's,
preaching a Lenten sermon before a large congregation at
Court in 1565, inveighed against a recent Catholic book dedi-
cated to the Queen, and then went on to attack images and
idolatry, an attack which in the circumstances was palpably
meant for the crucifix in the royal Chapel. *Do not talk about
that,' Elizabeth called out; and as he went on, not hearing her,
6 Leave that/ she cried, raising her voice, sit has nothing to do
with your subject, and the matter is now threadbare.' In 1596,
when Elizabeth was in her sixty-third year - the grand climac-
teric, very much feared in those days - Bishop Rudd, encour-
aged by previous praise and Whitgift's report that *the Queen
now is grown weary of the vanities of wit and eloquence
wherewith her youth was formerly affected, and plain sermons
which come home to her heart please her the best,' chose for his
Lenten sermon the text,e O teach us to number our days, that
we may incline our hearts unto wisdom'. Having spoken a while
of some sacred and mystical numbers, as 3 for the Trinity, 3
times 3 for the heavenly Hierarchy, 7 for the Sabbath, and 7
times 7 for a Jubilee, he came to 7 times 9 for the grand climac-
terical year, and Elizabeth seeing the trend of his sermon grew
troubled. The Bishop noticed this, and tried to save himself by
treating of some more plausible numbers, as 666 making
Latinus, 'with which, he said, he could prove the Pope to be
Antichrist', and also of the fatal number 88. But at the end of
the service, the Queen opened the window of her closet and
told him plainly that ehe should have kept his arithmetic for
himself'. *I see', said she, cthe greatest clerks are not the wisest
men': a pertinent saying, for it was the height of folly to play on
the fears that were entertained about her death.

In the sorrows of others the Queen was a woman. When the
Earl of Huntingdon died she had the news kept from his wife